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A MEMORIAL CONCERNING MY BELOVED WIFE, | 
HANNAH SMITH. 


Besides the motive of preserving some sketches 
of the life and death of a dear companion, for 
the benfit of our offspring, I am induced to at- 
tempt this description for the instruction of 
others who were not acquainted with the living 
pattern; and those few who were intimately so, 
will, I trust, acknowledge that it is short of what 
might have been justly said on the subject. 

She was the daughter of James and Sarah 
Logan, and born at Philadelphia, on the 21st of 
12 mo., 1719-20. By the care of her parents, she 
was in a great measure preserved from the com- 
mon levities incident to early youth, and by the 
opportunities of improvement afterwards, she 
acquired such qualifications as gained her much 
respect and esteem. And though the affluent situa- 
tion in which her parents were placed, yielded 
flattering prospects of the ease and gaiety of the 
world, the durable riches of true religion ap- 
peared to her a treasure of much more conse- 
quence, and as such, of too great value to be re- 
linquished for the pride of shadows and delights 
that die in the enjoyment. Thus at a period when 
the slippery paths of vanity in a succession of 
increasing allurements, are apt to.ensnare youth- 
ful minds, it pleased the Divine Being to bless 
her endeavors against the temptations of vain 
and unprofitable company, though of the politer 
sort, and to strengthen her love to inward retire- 
ment and recollection; and having tasted the 
visitations of divine love to her soul, she saw it 
was the pearl of great price, and that her all 
must go to purchase the field in which it lay. 
And from this time forward, I have reason to 
think thispurchase became the principal busi- 
ness of her life; and that she endeavored to stick 
to the terms with great sincerity and ardor, 
carefully avoiding occasions of interruption, and 
studying much to have all those disquieting af- 
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fections silenced, which arise from temporal ob- 
jects, and are too apt to mingle with and some- 
times mislead good intentions; and as she was 
helped to keep here, she at times knew the 
breathing of heart answered, the blessed Jesus 
broke the bread of life unto her, and satisfied 
her soul with the joys of his salvation, which 
increased her care over her words and deport- 
ment, that nothing might cancel her interest in 
the great object of her love and hope, or incapa- 
citate her from rendering back, in some degree, 
the fruits of his own planting. Such was the 
situation in which I found her, when our nearer 
acquaintance commenced. She was uncommonly 
scrupulous respecting any prospects which might 
be likely to engage her in the hurries of a family, 
lest she might be led into a neglect of her in- 
ward pursuits. She paused with a religious so- 
licitude, and waited for clearness in her own 
mind as to a marriage engagement, until her 
doubts were removed. 

We were happily married at Germantown 
Meeting, on the 7th of the 10th month, 1748. 
From that time she always continued to take 
suitable opportunities of retirement and to read 
the Holy Scriptures, but without lessening the 
proper concern about family affairs, in the pru- 
dent direction of which few could exceed her, or 
in the duties of friendship and good neighbor- 
hood. In the relations of a child, wife, and 
mother, she was tenderly and anxiously careful 
to fill up her place, and having herself had the 
benefit of an excellent mother’s example, she 
tried to follow her as well in her general conduct 
as in the more private endearments of family or- 
der and harmony. She was a candid interpreter 
of the conduct of her acquaintance. She did 
not indulge a curiosity to know, much less to 
meddle with other people’s concerns, and pos- 
sessed a painful sensibility at any conversation 
introduced at the expense of the reputation of 
absent persons, and often wished that the inge- 
nuities sometimes bestowed that way might be 
employed on the improvement rather than the 
faults of mankind. 

In the beginning of the year 1756, she became 
apprehensive that it was required of her te speak 
in our public meetings; this occasioned much 
inward, conflict, having been always fearful of 
discrediting religion by appearing’more in show 
than substance. At length, however, she gave up 
to what she believed to be her duty, and I am 
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well assured that both her engaging and continu- 
ing in that service was in much simplicity of 
heart and godly sincerity. Her first appearance 
in that way was at Burlington, and while we 
lived there, she joined with other Friends in 
visiting families in several parts of that Monthly 
Meeting, and divers times accompanied some of 
her own sex of greater experience in the minis- 
try in visiting several Yearly Meetings in the 
adjoining provinces; and after our return to 
Philadelphia, which was about half a year before 
her departure, she continued to attend religious 
meetings with as much diligence as the weakness 
of her constitution would admit; and when there, 
to clear herself of what she thought required of 
her. During the time of her last illness, she 
told me several times she believed she should 
not recover; and though her bodily pain was at 
times very sharp, she was favored with an entire 
confidence in the mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ, whom she found to bea refuge in the 
day of distress. Once acquainting me, with great 
sweetness of spirit of the state of her mind, she 
said, “‘ Nothwithatanding the great trials I un- 
dergo, my foundation remains sure, and I have 
a hope, yea, an unshaken hope, that thereisa place 
of rest prepared for me.” At another time she 
mentioned that the prospect of her change being 
near, continued, and begged me to strive for 
resignation to the divine will respecting her, for, 
said she, “I am easy; I feel no guilt.” A few 
evenings before her decease, as I sat by her bed- 
side, she desired that herchildren and all that were 
about her might keep as still as possible when 
she expired ; then mentioned several other things 
relative thereto, and told me that all anxiety re- 
specting the nearest enjoyments of this life was 
removed from her; that she felt pardon and for- 
giveness for all omissions of duty ; and concluded 
this very affecting conversation in these words: 
‘‘Q! the infinite, loving kindness of a merciful 
God, who has made such a poor creature as I 
am; so rich in faith and firm hope that I shall 
be accepted of him.” 

She departed this life on the 18th, and was 
decently interred on the 23rd of the 12th month, 
1761. JOHN SMITH. 





The following letter of H. J. Moore may be 
interesting as the last effort of her pen. 


Phitadelphia, 7th mo. 1st, 1855. 

Dear R.:—Thou hast very often been my 
mental companion since we parted, accompanied 
with feelings of affection and an earnest solicitude 
that thou mayst be found: faithful in following 
Him who has so far led thee along as a tender 
Father, and oft refreshed thy spirit by the dis- 
tillings of heavenly dew, even in thy silent wait- 
ings upon Him. And, if in those seasons, He 
is pleased to show thee, by the impress of his 
holy spirit upon thy spirit, that he requires any 
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duty at thy hands, fai] not, my beloved friend, to 
fulfil it. I believe He who calls for acts of dedi- 
cation and obedience will, as he promised, be to 
us ‘‘mouth and wisdom, tongue and utterance.” 
He told his disciples when they had to speak in 
his name (which is his power), to takeno thought 
beforehand, for it should be given them in that 
same hour what they should say and what they 
should speak. It is equally obligatory upon us 
now; and I do know, from some experience, that 
all we have to do is to obey him in all things, 
who is emphatically our “strength in weakness, 
riches in poverty, and a present helper in every 
needful time.” 

I have thus far followed the impulse of feel- 
ing, penning what has arisen for thee, without ac- 
knowledging the reception of thy truly accepta- 
able and interesting letter, which gives renewed 
evidence of the exercises of thy mind. I would 
not have thee wait for too much, but when the 
impression is clear that the Father calls fora 
public acknowledgement of thy allegiance, even 
to tell unto others what his power has effected 
for thee, in the simplicity of a little child be 
willing to express what may be given thee at the 
time. Weare disposed, I well know, to plead 
excuses, that we are the least, that we are poor, 
unlearned, &c., all of which will be unavailing, 
and we shall find that no sacrifice will suffice, or 
bring peace to the soul, but obedience to mani- 
fested duty ; and be assured, dear R , duty is 
uever more easy then when first presented to the 
understanding. [ do believe “ rebellion is as the 
sin of witchcraft,” ‘to use a scripture expression. 
It blinds the eye of the mind, and darkens the 
understanding, until we know not whence good 
cometh, while “the willing and obedient eat 
the good of the land,” and enjoy abundance of 
peace. 

Marvel not that thou shouldst feel as an empty 
vessel ; these are the kind of instruments the 
Master will make use of, to fill and qualify for 
his service. We must be emptied of self, and of 
all former experience at times, that we may re- 
ceive the new wine of the kingdom. And here 
we can understand the scripture, “new wine 
must be put into new bottles.” It is said, too, 
that a wicked and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign, and there shall no sign be given, 
but that of the “Prophet Jonah.” Now we 
know that he, from disobedience, was swallowed 
up in darkness, and said, ‘‘ out of the belly of 
hell cried I.” These things are left on record 
for our instruction, and may we so profit by them 
as to avoid the evil consequences resulting from 
not following our heavenly guide. I believe if 
thou art willing to labor in the Lord’s vineyard, 
thou wilt be brought out of a wilderness state of 
mind, thy pathway will be illuminated by the 
light of truth, and then thou wilt experience the 
ways of religion, the ways of wisdom and all these 
to be pleasantnessand peace. Be encouraged then, 
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my dear friend, to follow on in the path before 
thee, consulting not with flesh and blood ; let 
self be abased, and the Lord exalted overall, who 
is worthy to be served, honored, worshipped, and 
obeyed by all his rational family, now and ever 
more. And the lip of truth hath declared, he 
that honoreth me I will honor. I felt great near- 
ness to thee, and was gratified in being with thee 
privately, though my counsel seemed out of 
season. I shall continue to think of thee and be 
pleased to hear from thee at any time. In much 
love I bid farewell, and am sincerely thy friend, 
Harriet J. Moore. 


ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS OF CONCORD 
QUARTERLY MEETING. 


AN 


When we contemplate the goodness and mercy 
of the Most High, and our own dependant condi- 
tion, we are led to believe that Divine worship 
isa duty we owe to him, as the obligation of a 
rational creature to an All-wise Creator. And 
although a variety of forms has been adopted by 
the religious world, none perhaps is better adap- 
ted to the performance thereof, than our practice 
of waiting upon God in silence; and none per- 
haps more in accordance with the testimony of 
Jesus, that “‘ God is a spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” 

However simple this kind of worship may be 
in itself, it is to be feared it is too little under- 
stood by a large portion of the professors of reli- 
gion. This silence is not merely a cessation from 
words, it is an inward watchfulness, wherein the 
thoughts, feelings, and affections of the soul be- 
come so centred within itself, as to leave it free 
froni the influence of external excitement, and 
brought into a condition to commune with its 
divine Original. Here is ample room for the 
exercise of every spiritual faculty ; the soul is 
brought to a clear sense of its condition, desires 
are raised after heavenly good, and as a. living 
fountain, continually aspires to the attainment 
of an endless life. Here we can understand a 
testimony delivered by the lip of truth, “‘Whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
shall never thirst, but the water that I shall give 
him, shall be in him a well of water springing 
up unto everlasting life.” 

If in our religious meetings we are engaged to 
promote this kind of silence, a preparation would 
be experienced, to worship God in “ newness of 
life.” We should feel the quickening virtue of 
the life of Christ rising into dominion in our 
souls—that spiritual food which is prepared for 
its sustenance in this probationary state. And; 
however this may be overlooked or negleeted, it 
remains to be the transeendant glory of the Gos- 
pel dispensation—this we should desire to attain 
unto in all our approaches to God, whether it be 
ia retirement, or in an assembly met -for public 
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‘ 
worship. As we are engaged to come to Christ, 
the “true anointing,” access will be opened unto 
him through the power of an operative faith, 
bringing the mind under the holy influences of 
Divine love ; and by this medium we become in- 
itiated into membership with the true church, 
answerably to the Apostolic testimony, “‘ By one 
spirit all are baptised into one body.” 

When our faithful predecessors were called 
out of the powerless forms and ceremonies of 
their time, they were drawn together in the 
bonds of Gospel fellowship, where they were 
often livingly baptised under the influence of the 
holy spirit, bringing them into the silence of all 
flesh. Hence arose our peeuliar form of wor- 
ship, in the practice of which they encountered 
many severe persecutions, oft times being dragged 
from their places of worship—torn from their 
families—cast into prison, and exposed to the 
cruelty of wicked men. But neither ridicule, 
persecution, the deprivation of the comforts of 
life, nor all the cruelty inflicted by a spirit of 
intolerance, could lessen their adherence to the 
principles they had espo.sed—weaken their con- 
fidence in an arm of power that was underneath 
to support them, or abate their zeal in the per- 
formance of what they not only considered a 
reasonable service, but because they believed it 
to be a practice authorised by Christ and his im- 
mediate followers. 

Here they enjoyed the consolations of the gos- 
pel in Christian communion, and being brought 
into the power and life of Christ, could realize 
the truth of his declaration, ‘“Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” 

Let us contrast our present situation with 
theirs, and properly estimate those privileges, 
which through their faithfulness, we are now 
permitted to enjoy without molestation or dis- 
turbance. 

When we look around us, we cannot number 
the blessings, both spiritual and temporal, which 
have been bestowed upon us. And do not these 
things call for renewed exertions on our part, 
and for greater degrees of dedication in the cause 
of truth ? 

Why should any of us, amidst the accumula- 
ted favors of a bountiful Creator, relinquish the 
practice of assembling ourselves together, that 
we may bear a public testimony of our love to 
him, by waiting upon him in solemn, reverential 
silence? Shall the prosperous condition of our 
temporal callings, prevent us from the perform- 
ance of this great duty? Would it not be more 
consistent with the favors we enjoy, as well as 
with the religious principles-we profess, to man- 
ifest our gratitude, by devoting a portion of our 
time in so reasonable a manner? 

If, as we believe, our religious testimonies are 
founded in the truth as it is in Jesus, and if 
practically adhered to, would promote the ham 
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mony of mankind, and augment the sum of hu- 
man happiness, does it not become a matter of 
importance to us, that we labor for the promo- 
tion of this great end; and that we do not weak- 
en our hands or lessen our ability to do good to 
our fellow men, by our unfaithfulness in the 
discharge of our duty to our heavenly Father. 
The good sced has been sown, and let us not suf- 
fer the “ cares of this world or the deceitfulness 
of riches’ to retard its precious growth; rather 
let it be cultivated, that it may bring forth much 
fruit, to the praise of the great and good hus- 
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things which to the inexperienced mind appear 
of small concern—little by little we yield our- 
selves to the delusive persuasions of the vain 
world, till at last we are betrayed into a false 
shame of godly conversation and a breach of those 
simple habits, into which the truth leads its 
faithful followers, and has placed as an exterior 
hedge of preservation about them. 

As we yield to small temptations, we find less 
ability to resist greater when they are presented, 
and thus we are drawn off from the simplicity of 
our profession, to amalgamate with the world, 


bandman. in language, in dress, and in its corrupt customs 
May we then, dear friends, continue faithful | and associations. The natural tendency of which | 
in the attendance of all our religious meetings, | will be to darken and entangle the wind, by 
both for worship and discipline, and when there | alienating it from the life of God—betraying it 
assembled, seek for the life of Christ, as it is|into a disobedience of the inward law, in which 
manifested in the secret of the heart; and as we | too many have thrown off the saiutary restraints 
keep on the ground of watchfulness and humility, | of religious discipline, and unhappily have tram- 
we shall be qualified to support this testimony | pled under foot, by example, the guardian care 
for the truth in uprightness, and thus be able to| and precepts of pious parents, and by a mistaken 
hold out this language to others : Come and have | indulgence in the gratifications of the carnal 
fellowship with us, because our fellowship is with | mind, have multiplied their sorrows, instead of 
the Father, and the Son, and one with another! becoming the support and consolation of their 
in him. Then tiere would be a godly concern} declining years. 
with parents to encourage their tender offspring| O how important that we should attend to an 


in the performance of this duty, to instruct injunction given by the apostle, “Abstain from 
their infant minds in the precepts ‘of the gospel, | all appearance of evil.’’ Let us not be ashamed 
and in the language of their lives, hold out the|of the cross of Christ, but be willing to choose 
invitation to follow them, as they follow Christ. | the independent ground taken by one formerly, 

And may you, my young friends, be concerned | let others do as they will, “but as for me and 


to keep upon the watch, and guard against every-|my house we will serve the Lord.”—Such a 
thing that would in anywise draw your minds | course would enable us to escape the snares of 
from the path of self-denial and the cross. Ex-| the world, and as we become daily concerned to 
posed as you are to the snares and temptations | live in obedience to the “ law of the spirit of life 
of a world that lieth in vanity, in danger of being | in Christ Jesus,” we should be set free from the 
led astray by its deceitful flatteries, my mind has | “ law of sinand death,” and thus be qualified to 
been impressed with a fervent desire for your|answer the end of our being, by shewing forth 
establishment upon the true foundation. When|the praises of Him, who hath called us out of 
we look back upon the past, and contemplate the | darkness, to be made living witnesses of his 
removal of many who have stood as bright and |“ marvellous light.’’ 
shining lights in our religious society, now re-| Finally, dear friends, may we be engaged in 
moved from their labors in the militant church | the faithful support of all our religious testimo- 
to be united with the church triumphant in| nies, that the work of our day may be advanced 
heaven, are we not led to reflect upon the query, |in proportion to the light we have received, and 
“Your fathers, where are they, and the prophets, |the ability which is furnished us. Then, may 
do they live forever?’ The youth of our society | we not confidently hope, that Zion will shake 
hold a responsible station—on them will devolve | herself from the dust of the earth, and in her 
the support of our righteous testimonies. and with her will arise, ‘‘ Judges as at the first, 
How important then that they should be faith-| and counsellors as at the beginning.”’ 
ful to the dignified trust committed to their JOUN JACKSON. 
charge ; that they may become the instruments| Darby, 2d mo. 1837. 
through which our principles and the simple hab- 
its of our fathers, may spread and increase, and THE MARINER’s COMPASS. 
be conveyed to succeeding generations. Singular as it may appear, there has always 
Do not plead for this selfish indulgence or car-| been more or less difficulty in rendering the box 
nal gratification, as seeing no harm in it; abstrac-|in which the compass is placed, water proof, and 
tedly considered they may be indifferent, but|some disadvantages are the result. During a 
alas! they often become the snares in which the| storm the rain sometimes settles on the face of 
feet of the unguarded are entangled, and drawn | the glass which protects the compass, and _after- 
down to the chambers of death. The enemy of \wards finds its way down into the box. , Here it 
‘our peace begins with plausible temptations, in 'slowly evaporates when dry weather comes, and 
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deposits in the shape of moisture on the under | 
side of the glass, thus obscuring the compass from 
the eye of the helmsman, leaving stains, &c. An 
improvement has beendevised consisting of an 
oval lid lik any com mon box cover, with ledges, 
and a ring of rubber between the compass and the 
box to allow for atmospheric expansion. 


LETTER OF M. L. WARE. 


Framingham, 1843. 


My dear E:—The old saying that children 
will be children, might be improved by the sub- 
stitution of “should for will; I mean in the 
sense, that their natural characters, which are 
as different as their faces, ought to be educated 
gradually. We ought not to require of one child 
anything because another child does it, to whom 
the thing may be perfectly easy, or more than 
we can in justice require of them at their age in 
consideration of their peculiar circumstances. 
We are to judge and discipline a child simply in 
reference to its own individual character and 
circumstances, and deal with it with the single 
view to the improvement of its individual char- 
acter, rather than our own comfort, or even its 
external improvement. Now, of course, the 
application of this principle, in detail, involves 
a great deal of thought, observation, and self- 
denial; but if we really desire to do good, and this 
opportunity of doing it is in our path, we can 
engage in a work of more extensive good, when 
we consider how these children’s characters are 
to influence a still larger circle, and how great 
is our responsibility to future generations as 
well as the present, that we do all we can to 
prepare the way for their best instruction. But 
to come down to our own case. We all take too 
much notice of disagreeables. The evil of doing 
this is obvious ; if the child is dealt with in the 
same way for making a noise, or for carelesness, 
that it is for a moral delinquency, it soon learns 
to confound moral distinctions ; and if it is fretted 
by being perpetually talked toabout small things, 
it is easily worked up to a state of irritation, 
which leads almost insensibly, and certainly 
without any design, to the commission of some 
moral misdemeanor. I think we may often see 
this with all children, and it is very clear in 
such a case that their sin is as much our fault 
as theirs. We should watch our own state very 
carefully, and see how far our desire to check 
them grows out of our own peculiar state at the 
time, and how far that influences our view of the 
offence. We all know that what at times we 
feel to be a great annoyance, is of no consequence 
to us at others, and for the same reason in a dif- 
ferent physical state it is sometimes easier to 
them to control themselves than at others. 





They have a right to censure, that have a 
heart to help: the rest is cruelty, not justice. 
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THE IMPASSABLE GULF. 


Separation !—This is the main idea convey- 
ed by the text. What enters into the life of the 
good will not commingle with what enters into 
the life of the bad. There is a wide, deep chasm, 
invisible, it may be, to the eye of sense, but real, 
nevertheless, between those who love and obey 
God and those who do not. 


There is a feeling of companionship among the 
disciples of Jesus, unknown to all whom his af- 
fection and sacrifice bave not attracted to the 
cross. Fellowship there can be none among in- 
dividuals and classes whose characters in scarcely 
any points correspond. Harmony is essential to 
unity. In this world righteousness and wicked- 
ness are as wide a part as the poles; and in the 
next, they will form no alliance; neither can 
show any affinity for the other. 


The separation of the righteous from the 
wicked is made by the prevalent theology a 
special decree and formal act of the Infinite Being, 
and the future judgment day of the world is the 
time fixed for the division to take place. These 
positions are open to objection. It is by the ac- 
tion of a law as oldas creation, and not by 
one final sentence passed upon human beings, 
that they are sundered from each other. And 
that law is in force now as much as it will be at 
any subsequent time, raising up those who have 
any aspirations after goodness, and whose hearts 
glow with the warmth of a pure affection, while 
it sinks into degradation and woe those whose 
existence is more animal than spiritual, who are 
more devoted to self than to principle, to the 
world than to God. The Divine Being neither 


| passes immediate and formal sentence upon man's 


individual acts, nor suffers him to go unwhipt of 
justice until he has run his earthly race, then to 
enter into a full reckoning with him. On the 
contrary, we are, so to speak, environed and begirt 
through our whole existence by a self-acting law, 
and the thoughts and feelings which we daily 
cherish by the action of that law, determine our 
condition. The high-minded, the pure-hearted, 
the self-sacrificing, are hourly lifted up above the 
grossness of earth and sense, while those who are 
corrupt and sensual are hourly falling into the 
pit ofinfamy. You can read even now the sentence 
which the Infinite Judge is passing upon the good 
and the evil ; you can see the separation of the 
loving, obedient children of the highest from those 
who are prodigals indeed. The coarse, the brutal, 
the vulgar seek out a society of their own, and 
are at home among those who revel in the same 
wickedness into which they have been led by un- 
governed passions. Those who most deserve to 
be called saints, those whose deepest and strong- 
est yearning is for more of the life of God in 
their souls, form a separate companionship, and 
each in every other finds a congenial spirit, a 
heart beating in response to his own, a disciple 
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of Jesus, a fellow pilgrim bound for the heavenly 
city. 

The same house may shelter, the same fire 
warm, the same secular occupations engage those 
whose eharacters, show few points of resemblance, 
and whose interior life is as different as can be im- 
agined. There may be a proximity of person 
without congeniality of spirit. The mental and 
spiritual spheres in which individuals move may 
be various, though the affairs of business or the 
ties of relationship may often draw them together. 
This outward existence, and the routine of labor 
through which men go to get a livelihood, present 
novery marked contrasts. There is a sameness 
which strikes the eye of every observer. But if 
the intellectual states of one and another be ex- 
amined, it will be ascertained that a wide gulf 
divides those whose minds have been subjected 
to the most rigid discipline, thereby acquiring a 
power which enables them to grasp sublime ideas 
and solve difficult problems, and those whose 
mental machinery has never been putin quick 
and regular motion, either because of indolence 
or constitutional infirmity. No matter how 


closely together you bring a man who has the 
mind of a Bacon, and a benighted Hottentot, in- 
tellectually they have nothing in common. Like- 
wise, if you seat in the same room an enthusiastic, 
accomplished artist, and one who has no taste for 
the beautiful, but whose thoughts and plans are 


all cast in the mould of avarice, they will indeed 
inhale the same air, they may look upon the same 
objects, they may even force a conversation, but 
no tie of sympathy will make them one. Equally 
noticeable is the fact, that no cordial fellowship 
unites those who live for this world and the pass- 
ing pleasures of the day, with such as have nobly 
consecrated themselves to the service to which 
they are called by the voice of duty, and whose 
wise forecast makes them solicitous to lay up a se- 
eure foundation against the time tocome. Select 
the person who of all your aequaintance is the 
ripest for heaven, whose integrity no one doubts, 
whose zeal for righteousness is earnest and well- 
tempered, whose works show that in his heart is 
a fountain of kindness, whose piety is sincere and 
fervent, adorning his character as nothing else 
eould. Select, also, the wickedest person you 
know, the scoffer, the blasphemer, him who de- 
fiantly tramples upon God’s laws, who will not 
listen to the entreaties of the Saviour, who has 
no respect for superior excellence; in a word, who 
is most of a reprobate of any human being you 
ever chanced to mect. Let circumstances bring 
these two individualstogether. Physically they 
may differ no more than might two persons of 
like character; intellectually, they may share 
about the same natural gifts, and have made 
nearly equal acquisitions. As to material 
possessions, they maystand on alevel. In some 
other respects they may be alike. Yet need it be 
said that no gulf is wider than that which sepa- 
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rates the man of God from the child of the 
wicked one? They live not in the same world, 
their sympathies blend no more than if one were 
an inhabitant of Uranus and the other of the earth. 
There is no spiritual affinity between them. 
Whatever correspondences may: be traced in 
their external states, in their interior being 
there are none. They can shake hands, but 
not unite hearts. What the word fellowship ex- 
presses they cannot enjoy. One will commune 
with saints, the other will make society of foul 
demons. An invisible attraction will raise one 
into a region where all is love and blessedness, 
and a like force will draw the other down to his 
own place where all is cursing and suffering. 

Mankind are not only separated thus by di- 
versity of spirit and character, but the same 
cause renders them aliens and outcasts from God. 
‘“‘ Draw nigh unto me, and I will draw nigh unto 
you,” saith the Ever-living One. When we make 
an ascent toward Heaven, Heaven will come 
down to meet us, but never before. As our 
Divine Parent is infinitely holy, so must we be 
holy in order to see and enjoy him. When the 
sinner is spoken of as banished from God’s pre- 
sence, it is not meant that any change has taken 
place in his local situation, but that he has with- 
drawn himself from the fountain of being and 
perfection in order to revel in his own lusts, and try 
the experiment of extracting unalloyed pleasures 
from forbidden indulgences and pursuits. He 
makes the void between himself and the Most 
High, by withholding the affection with which 
it should be filled. And when we say of a de- 
vout spirit, of one whose piety shines in all his 
works and acts, that he dwells with God, that he 
is near the source of unclouded light and infinite 
joy, we intend to assert that there is a law of 
spiritual attraction which secures him his favored 
place. In either case it is in vain to dispute the 
fact. If one chooses to be good, and does not 
fail immediately, he has intercourse with Him in 
whom is all goodness. If one arrays himself in 
an attitude hostile to the Supreme Being, and 
surrenders himself up to the control of the spirits 
of darkness, then though he be encompassed by 
that Presence which fills the universe, he is an 
outcast and condemned, and can have no liv- 
ing union with the Infinite until his soul has gone 
out towards him in penitence and prayer. 

Does the sinner now or will he ever complain 
that there is no heaven for him—that divine 
partiality has excluded him from the abode of 
the blessed? Then let the gates of paradise be 
be flung wide open, let him select his seat among 
the myriads whose employment is the praise of 
Jehovah ; let the lyre with which celestial musicis 
made, be putin his hand tuned to perfect harmony, 
and what will all these privileges avail to render 
him happy? Heis notin his place. Elsewhere 
he would feel more at home. He is invited to 
employments to which he is unaccustomed. He 
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s withdrawn from scenes in which he has sought | glass. 
pleasure in other days. All is unfamiliar and | any for a week,” he said. 
strange around him. He sighs for other com-| Itlooked very odd. His companions wanted 
panionship than that of angels. Until his moral | to know why. 
and religious nature is thoroughly renovated,until| ‘The habit is growing on me,” answered 
he has cultivated new tastes, and yielded himself | Amos, (for that was his name,) “ and I am afraid 
to the guidance of a better spirit, the society of| of it; that’s why.” The other clerks called 
the redeemed will afford him no satisfaction. So| him foolish, and a coward. They thought that 
the blame rests upon himself that heaven is no; was no good reason at all, for everybody drank. 
heaven to him. The holier the place and the| They laughed at him; but they did not laugh 
company where his dwelling is fixed, the lesscon-| it out of him. He made his first resolution for 
tented will he be. God has no favorites whom | a week, then for a month, and then fora year, 
he makes happy around his throne, for those | and finally for the five years of his apprentice- 
who are cast into outer darkness fix their own | ship; and thus, alone, and for himself, he took 
mournful condition. the ground of total abstinence when spirit-drink- 
Pity a gulf should divide one portion of man- | ing was the universal fashion; and during the 
kind from another! Unfortunate that beings of a | whole time he never drank a spoonful, though 
kindred nature, and whose interests all lie inthe | he mixed gallons and gallons for his master. 
same direction, should grow as unlike each other | Amos made the same resolution in regard to to- 
in their characteristics of mind and spirit as if | bacco; he never smoked a cigar. or chewed but 
they were distinct creations of Almighty Power, | one quid, and that before he was fifteen. A 
and not designed to achieve a similar destiny ! | great many years afterwards, he wrote thus to a 
But how things are we can see, and how they | young student at eollege :— 
will continue by the aid of reason and Spripture,| ‘In the first place, take this for your motto 
we can prophecy. Leaving God’s laws, whose | at the beginning of your journey, that the dif- 
action no human might can change or interrupt, | ference of going just right and a little wrong 
to work their pre-determined ends, the imperative | will be the difference of finding yourself in good 
duty devolves upon us to adhere to every moral | quarters, or in a miserable bog or slough, at the 
principle, to rise daily to higher Christian excel- | end of it. \Of the whole number educated in 


lence, to work and pray as if every moment and |/the Groton stores for years before and after 
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He had “ made a resolution not to take 


every act were immensely important to us; in a| myself, no one else, to my knowledge, escaped 


word, to become one in desire, and aim and effort 


with the Father’s Beloved. Thus doing we shall 
find ourselves arrayed on that side of the im- 
passable gulf where are green pastures and never 
failing waters, where all is sun-shine and beauty 
and gladness, where the hosts of God’s elect go 


forth clothed in righteousness with palms in | 


their hands and crowns on their heads, shouting 
the praises of redeeming love. 


Frem Ycuth’s Penny Gazette. 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN “ JUST RIGHT’ AND “A 
LITTLE WRONG.” 


Fifty years ago there was a flourishing store 
in Groton, Massachusetts, kept by James Brazer. 
Mr. Brazer did a large business with all the 
country round, for his stock was composed of 
almost every thing one could want,—cotton and 
woollen goods, hardware, wooden-ware, silks, 
threads, crockery, kegs of tobacco, and great 


quantities of ram and brandy; giving plenty of | 


employment to five clerks. 

In Mr. Brazer’s store in those days there was 
acustom, which is generally done away with 
now,—the custom, of drinking at eleven o’clock. 
Every day a drink was mixed up, made of rum, 
raisins, sugar, and nutmeg, with biscuit, and 
handed round to the master, clerks, and their 
customers. All partook of it, and relished it, 
and, I dare say, smacked their lips and wanted 
more. At last one of his clerks refused his 


| the bog or slough ; and my escape I trace to the 
| single fact of my having put a restraint upon my 
appetite. After leaving school and going into a 
| store, not a month passed before I was impressed 
| with the opinion that restraint upon appetite was 
| necessary to prevent the slavery which I saw de- 
stroying numbers around me. Many and many 
| of the farmers, mechanics, and apprentices of that 
(day have filled drunkards’ graves and left desti- 
tute families and friends.” 

Let every clerk and apprentice who reads 
| this—and I hope there will be many—stop and 
| rote this point: the difference of going just riyht 
| or a little wrong, in your setting out in life, is 
| the difference between integrity and dishonesty, 
success or disappointment, happiness or ruin. 

At twenty-one, in 1807, Amos went to Boston 
with twenty dollarsin pocket. He soon received 
an offer of a clerkship in a respectable firm. 
Here he stayed but a few months. His employ- 
ers failed, and he hired a small store and fur- 
nished it with goods upon the strength of the 
confidence with which he had inspired merchants 
who had become acquainted with him. Integrity, 
industry and system, were the foundations upon 
which his business life was built. He practised 
rigid economy, never allowing himself to spend a 
fourpence upon unnecessary objects until he had 
earned it. During his first seven years in the 
city, he never let a bill stand against him over 


the Sabbath. If the purchase of goods had been 





| 
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made at auction on Saturday, he always exam- 
ined and settled the bill by note or by crediting 
it, so that, in case he was not on duty on Monday, 
there would be no trouble for the clerks; thus 
keeping business before him, instead of allowing 
it to drive him. At the cloe of that seven 
years he was worth fifty thousand dollars. 

On his first coming to the city, he took lodg- 
ings with a widow, who had just opened a board- 
ing-house. Amos asked for one rule to be made 
for the family, and that was, that the boarders 
in the public sitting-room might keep quiet for 


one hour after supper, in order to give those who | 


wished it an opportunity for studying or reading, 
‘‘The consequence was,” said he, in after-years. 
“that we had the most quiet and improving set 
of men in town. The few who did not wish to 
comply with the regulation went abroad after 
tea, sometimes to the theatre, sometimes to other 
places, bnt, to a man, became bankrupt in after 
life, not only in fortune, but in reputation ; while 


the majority of the other clerks sustained a good | 


character, and some are now living who are orna- 
ments to society and fill important stations. The 
influence of this small number will perhaps be 
felt through generations. It was not less favor- 
able on myself than on others.” 

Such were the principles on which was reared 
a young man who afterwards became one of the 
princely merchants of Boston—princely in wealth, 
virtues, and benevolence, —AMos LAWRENCE,— 
who gave in charity more than six hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and the legacy of whose life is a 
part of the world’s true riches. Such principles 
never failaman. Young men, study them well. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 12, 1856. 


Anothervolume of Macaulay’s History of Eng- | 


land has appeared, and the charges made against 
William Penn in a former volume have been re- 
iterated, and an attempt made still further to de- 
fame the character of that eminently good man. 
We shall await with interest the disproval of 
these calumnies, which is understood to be in 
course of preparation by H. Dixon, who has 


abundant material at his disposal, when we shal] | 


allude again to the subject. In the mean time, 
we publish the following remarks, which were 
made at a meeting of the Historical Society on 
the 17th ultimo with regard to the calumnies of 
Macaulay, from which it will be seen how little 
some of his statements are entitled to credit. 
We copy from the daily papers the substance of 
the remarks made by J. Francis Fisher and 
Charles Gibbons. 
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J. Francis Fisher called the attention of the 
Society to the renewal of Macaulay’s attacks on 
William Penn, in his later volumes. He had 
hoped to find a retraction or apology in them for 
the calumnious attacks of the first, after their full 
and absolute disproval ; but being disappointed 
in this, he felt it his duty to protest on his own 
part, and on that of the Soeiety, against the 
malignant hostility of the most popular historian 
of the day. He undertook to prove, from inter- 
nal evidence, and from Macaulay’s own authori- 
ties, how utterly futile and impossible were the 
later charges against the honor and veracity of 
our great founder and lawgiver. J. Francis 
Fisher stated that we may expect to receive 
| shortly from H. Dixon, who has had access to 
| full materials, a complete refutation. One of the 

points Macaulay makes is that Penn, in his last 
| days, was forsaken by the Society of Friends. 
'In answer to this, J. Francis Fisher read the 
following hitherto unprinted memorial. 
| “A testimony of Friendsin Pennsylvania con- 
cerning their deceased friend and Governor, Wil- 
| liam Penn: 
“We find ourselves under obligation and con- 
cern, both in duty and affection, to give this mark 
| of our love and the honorable regard we bear to 
the memory of our late worthy Governor and well 
beloved friend, Wm. Penn, though it may not 
‘be our part to attempt so ample and general a 
testimony as seems justly called for. By his 
early convincement of the blessed truth, his noble 
| resignation thereunto, his steadfastness therein, 
;and great services to the church of Christ, as 
well by incessant labor in word and doctrine 
|(made more extensive by the many excellent 





| writings he hath published,) as his valiant suf- 

ferings for purity of worship, and the testimo- 
ny he had received, which, to him, might be the 
| greater trial and conflict, his birth and station 
|in the world placing him more in tke notice of 
| those of high rank amongst men than was com- 
| monly the lot of many others of our worthy el- 
ders. Neither can it, we presume, be forgotten 
how, when it pleased the Lord to give some ease 
to his people, this, our dear friend, employed the 
interest he then had, with success, and devoted 
his time and purse to serve not only his friends, 
in their religious liberties, but them and others 
distressed, or any wanting favor, even to the 
neglect of his own best interests. But these 
memorials we leave to be made by those of our 
worthy elders in Great Britain, who have more 
instances and greater knowledge of those of his 
trials, services and labors, than any of us can 
be presumed to be so fully acquainted with. 

Yet it becomes us particularly to say that, as 
he was our Governor, he merited from us love 
and true honor; and we cannot but have the 
same regard to his memory, when we consider 
the blessings and ease we have enjoyed under 
his government, and are rightly sensible of his 
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care, affection, and regard, always shown with | Richard Hill, Pentecost Tergue, 
anxious concern for the safety and prosperity of | Thomas Masters, | Edmund Orpwood, 
the people, who, many of them, removed from | William Carter, Jona’t Cockshaw, 
comfortable livings to be adventurers with him, | John Goodson, Evan Owen, 
not so much with views of better acquisitions or | Wm. Hudson, Edward Jones, 
greater riches, but with the laudable prospect of'| Robert Jones, Cadwalleder Evan, 
a retired quiet habitation for themselves and | Benj. Mendenhall, Wm. Routlidge, 
posterity, and the promotion of truth and virtue | Rees ‘Thomas, Willoby Warder, 
in the earth. David Brintnall, Nicholas Waln, 
“‘And as his love was great, and endeavors con- | Nath. Stanbury, Anthony Morris, 
stant for the happiness of his friends, country- Robert David, Caleb ‘Pusey, 
men, and fellow subjects, so was his great tender- Owen Roberts, _ dos. Kirkbridge, 
ness, justice, and love towards the Indians, from Francis Daniel Pastorius, David iiloyd, 
first to last, always conspicuous and remarkable. Denis Crumers, John Salkild, 
Here we cannot but gratefully and humbly ac- Peter Shoemaker, Thomas Lightfoot, 
knowledge to the gracious God of all our mer- Randall Malin, Wm. Baldwin, 
cies, the wonderful preservation of this’ colony Jona’t Dickinson, W m. Lawrence, 
from such injuries and barbarous depredations Isaac Norris, Edward Rees, 
as have befallen most others; and add, that we | John Wright, Thomas Griffith, 
believe the same love wherewith the Lord had so | Sam’! Preston, Richard Townsend, 
fully and effectually prevailed on the heart of | Hugh Durborrow, Rowland Ellis, 
this our worthy friend, was the chief and durable Adam Harker, Joseph Mather, 
motive of his affection and kind behaviour | Ralph Jackson, Richard W arder, 
towards those people ; and was the cause, as he | Christ’n Blackburn, John Moore. E 
was made a means, of this our peace and preser- | _ Charies Gibbons, in further illustration of the 
vation ; so that his name remains precious even justice of J. Francis Fisher’s remark, that the 





amongst the heathens. authorities cited by Macaulay did not always 
“More might be truly said of him, as he was | os ae an - Se eae 
the Proprietary and Governor of this province, | ana . Cheiets fees ot Fae death it “if 
and we now find it our duty (incited thereto by | th am ih ra hee he . : ve "7 we i r 
the love of our Heavenly Father in our souls) | **0°" NNR ee ae ee ee 


to add a few lines concerning him, as he was mankind.” “When Fox was challenged to pro- 
; m4. . fa duce any scriptural authority for this dogma,”’ 
ble ae Elder, friend and brother im the | says Macaulay, “he cited the passage in which 
euod truth; Weny of us Having corm Oren it was written that Shadrach, Mescheck, and 
comforted, edified and solaced with him in the a Riek atid dbideaih a the fiery fannie 
enjoyment tk : s his testi ae o. ee ; 
es "as r aon As ate; his tae 2. with their hats on; and if his own narrative 
Retieth creer aad hacdiates His ? i “\may be trusted, the Chief Justice of England 
Vicar g 8 t and ere “d hi r ae was altogether unable to answer this argument, 
ee tae Le Ce ee or except by crying out ‘ take him away, jailor !” 
scension great; even to the weakest and mean- For this otelemel Sina Den alten Fox's Jes 
est, affable and of easy access; tender of every seth oiainte Se ? J 
am “ thing we had simplicity of truth or Olhavtes Gibbous said that the very authority 
onesty for a tion. : ; . p 
“3 ¥ Liar on which Macaulay relies, convicts him of the 
It was our comfort to understand that, after grossest prevarication. When Fox and _ his 
_ bis various troubles, trials and afflictions, | friends were taken into court, they stood with 
when in an advanced age, infirmity of body, and | their hats on, and the journal cited by M. nar- . 
a distemper which affected. his memory in most | rates that “Judge Glyn, a Welshman, then 
other things which befel him, yet the love of 


; eat : Chief Justice of England, said to the jailor, 
God remained with him, and his sense thereof |« What be these you have brought here into 
was frequently strong and evident, and, we doubt | Court ?’ ‘ Prisoners, my lord,’ said he. ‘ Why 


not, the blessing of the Almighty was his Omega. | go you not put off your hats?’ said the Judge 
“So that we have assured hope, those afflictions | to us. We said nothing. ‘Put off your hats,’ 
being put off with his mortal body, immortality | said the Judge again. “Still we said nothing. 
is given him by our Lord Jesus, and as he faith- | Then said the Judge, ‘The Court commands you 
fully bore the cross, the crown (which was his | to put off your hats.’ Then I spake and said, 
hope and long since in his eye) is his possession, | ‘Where did ever any magistrate, king or judge, 
and his soul received into that bliss prepared | from Moses to Daniel, command any to put off 
and appointed for the righteous. their hats, when they came before them in their 
“Signed at the time of our general meeting, | courts, either amongst the Jews, (the people of 
held in Philadelphia, the 16th 1 mo., 1718-19, | God,) or amongst the Heathen? And ¢f the 
by law of England doth command any such thing, 
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show me that law either written or printed.’ The | 
Judge grew very angry and said, ‘I do not carry | 
my law books on my back.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘ Tell 
me where it is printed in any statute book, that 
Imay read it.’ Then said the Judge, ‘Take 
him away, prevaricator! I will fork him.’ So 
they took us away and put us among the thieves. 
Presently after, he called to the jailor, ‘ Bring 
them up again. Come,’ said he, ‘where had 
they hats from Moses to Daniel! Come, an- 
swer me; I have you fast now.’ I replied, 
‘Thou mayest read in third of Daniel that the 
three children were cast into the fiery furnace 
by Nebuchadnezzar’s command, with their coats, 
their hose and their hats on.’ This plain instance 
stopped him ; so that, not having anything else 
to the point, he cried again, ‘Take them away, 
jailor.”’ 

The Chief Justice was entirely worsted in the 
encounter ; but Macaulay seems to consider that 
a historian may suppress the truth whenever it 
conflicts with his own prejudices, or suits his | 
own purposes to do so.— Daily Times. 





Diep, at his residence, in Clark County, Va., on | 
the 30th of the 11th mo., 1855, Isaac Picgon, in | 
the 87th year of his age. He was for many years | 
an elder and member of Hopewell Monthly Meet- | 
ing, and when in health a very regular attender of 
all his meetings. In the Summer of 1845, he suf- 
fered with a severe illness, and from that time he , 
was unable to sit meetings; the greater part of | 
which he was confined to the house, but was al- | 
ways ready to receive with cheerfulness, and en- | 
tertain with true hospitality, all his friends. He | 
bore with christian fortitude and meeknes his pro- 
tracted disease, and retained his mental faculties 
to the last. 


INDIAN NAMES, 


In the published proceedings of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society the Indian names for several | 
of the towns, rivers, Xc., in that State are given, | 
and the question is asked, What is the English | 
meaning of the words? The following are the | 
translations of a few, as given by Louis M. Moran, | 
one of the interpreters of the Chippewas: 

Milwaukee—pronounced by the Indians Me- | 
ne-aw-kee—the rich or beautiful land. 

Sheboygan—a hollow bone. 

Waukesha—pronounced by the Chippewas | 
Waw-goosh-sha—the little fox. 

Peewawkee—pronounced and should be spelled 
Pee-waw naw-kee, the flinty place. 

Waupeteseepe—thc Indian word is We-be-te- | 
see-pee—Tooth river. 

Oshkosh—a hoof. 

Manitouwalk—the home or placeof the spirits. | 

There are many parts of long Indian names 
which are almost inaudible when spoken by an | 
Indian, and yet they are necessary to make any | 
sense of the word. White men generally, in | 
writing such names, leave a part out, and the 
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consequence is, that interpreters can make noth- 
ing of them. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A YOUNG PHILA- 
DELPHIAN. 


Naples, 2d mo 14th, 1856. 

My Duar FatuerR: * * * * * Itis much 
to be regretted that so many travel here without 
any acquaintance with the language of the 
country, for while there is-so much of interest in 
Italy, in the beautiful scenery, in the fine arts 
and in the antiquities, all of which can be en- 
joyed without speaking Italian, that a traveller 
is repaid a thousand times for the labor and ex- 
pense devoted to seeing them, yet there is so 
much to be learned from mingling socially with 
the people, that to travel through a nation with- 
out speaking its language is much like walking 
through a library and looking at its books, with- 


| out being able to take down a single one to ex- 


amine its contents. 

The ride from Rome to Naples is a very beauti- 
ful and interesting one. The first sixteen miles 
are over the Campagna, and once travelled can 
never be forgotten. On our right we had “ the 
Appian Way” lined with the ruined tombs of 
the wealthy ancient Romans. On our left were 
the ruins of the finest ancient aqueducts. There 
is something peculjarly interesting in these aque- 
ducts and paved roads around Rome, both from 
their antiquity and their grandeur; some idea 
of the grandeur of the city is obtained from these 
works, found sometimes a hundred miles from 


| Rome, and yet all springing from and contribut- 


ing to the greatness of the ‘ Eternal City.” The 
supply of water to “ Modern Rome ” is very 
much smaller than that conveyed to the ancient 


| city, and it is stated to be now forty-three times 
| greater in proportion than that to New York. 


Our ride to Naples was, as I have said, a most 
beautiful one, and this city is a gayer place than 
I had imagined. Part of its reputation for 
gayety is, however, owing I suppose to the fact, 
that coming directly from Rome, we are struck 
with its contrast with the gloom and desolation 
we have just left. 

The first day after our arrival, we visited the 
Mouseo Borbonico, containing many splendid 
works of art, and enriched with the relics found 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum. The gem-room, 
as it is called, contains many very beautiful cameos 
and intaglios, showing that in these works we 
are in no respect in advance of the ancients; 


| also some bread, stamped with the maker’s name, 


various grains and fruits, figs, grapes, Xc., silver 
spoons and forks (with one prong) and some 
eggs. In one drawer they showed us the bone 
of a human hand, having a ring on one finger, 
and grasping a coin. This, however, is only one 
room in the collection. I should have mentioned 
it contains also a glass convex lens, found at 
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Pompeii, of some two or three inches in diameter. 


It is very curious, indeed, to see all these perso- 
nal relics of the ancients. We also saw in the 
Museum three noted works of art; one was the 
Farnese Hercules, a gigantic figure, resting, 
fatigued by one of his twelve labors, obtaining 
the apples of the Hesperides; another was a 
marble group of Telemachus, wavering between 
the solicitations of the nymph Eucharis and the 
admonitions of Mentor. The third was the Far- 
nese Bull. In the afternoon we took a walk in 
the Villa Reale, a beautiful garden or park on 
the shore of the sea, ornamented with statues 
and fountains, and commanding a fine view of the 
beautiful bay. ‘The Italians have derived from 
elassic times a very pleasant custom of adorning 
their public places with the busts of their greatest 
men. The Pinchian at Rome contains busts of 
those most distinguished in art, literature and 
science, both of ancient and modern Italy, and 
here the Villa Reale has two beautiful little tem- 
ples to Virgil and Tasso. 

The next day we started for Pompeii. Its de- 
struction was not (according to present belief) 
as destructive to life, as has been supposed by 
some. There have been discovered only about 
thirty skeletons ; and it is thought that most of 
the inhabitants escaped on the first indication of 
an eruption. Possibly the skeletons that have 


been found are almost all those of persons whose | 
avarice drove them to plunder the abandoned | 


houses. Before I go inside, [ should mention | 
that outside the walls is a curious little house, | 
in which it was customary for funeral proces- | 
sions to take some refreshment. In it can be 
seen the manner in which the ancients reclined | 
at their meals. The custom is called a luxurious | 
one, but it seems to me very awkward, unless 
their food was all cut up for them before-hand. | 
I was chiefly astonished at the small size of the 
table, which would not suffice for the dinner of 
even two Americans, while the couches around it 
have probably held eight or ten Pompeiians. The 
refreshment set before them at their funerals 
must have been very light indeed. We entered | 
Pompeii by the “ Street of the Tombs,” a road 
lined beyond the city gate with monuments to 
deceased Pompeiians. One was very beautiful. 
It was of white marble, and looked perfectly 
fresh and new. ‘The finely cut bas-relief repre- 
sented some sailors furling up the sails of a 
ship, emblematic of the end of the voyage of | 
life. The boat’s rigging was not unlike that now | 
so common on the Mediteranean. Near this was 
the house of Diomede, (as it is called,) the first 
we entered. In the cellar we were shown the, 





impression of a human figure against the wall. 


Some thirty or forty wine jars, each more than 
two feet high were found ranged along the floor, 
and there they still are. Further on, just as you 
reach the gate, is the sentry-box, in which was 
the skeleton of a soldier, whom all the fury of 
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Vesuvius could not frighten from his post. On 
entering the gate, and gazing along the narrow 
street worn with chariot wheels, lined on either 
hand with roofless and deserted houses, one feels 
more than ever the reality of the past. * * * 
* * Before following the street that leads off 
from the gate, we took a little path that leads to 
the top of the walls. They were about two 
miles-in circuit, and from this point we looked 
down upon the unburied city with the intensest 
interest. From here we see the vast plain which 
was occupied by the sea, before the destruction 
of the city; another plain, a little more ele- 
vated, beneath which lie the hidden two-thirds 
of Pompeii—and Vesuvius itself, the destroyer 
and yet preserver of the city. For the same 
eruption that destroyed the city then, has cer- 
tainly preserved it much better than man could, 
and has given us in it the most perfect account 
of ancient manners. 

Descending again into the street, we entered 
a little shop, where hot drinks were sold in an- 
cient Pompeii. We saw the arrangement for 
heating water, a pretty marble counter; and at 
one end of it three little steps, to arrange the 
drinking vessels on. A baker’s shop contained 
an oven, which I have Mrs. Stott’s authority for 
saying would need very little alteration, to do 
very well now, and some grindstones, which were 
formerly turned by an ass, whose bones were 
found in the shop. ‘The construction of the 
stones was peculiar ; the lower one being a cone, 
the upper one a hollow cone turning on it, and 
having at the top a hole through which the grain 
was poured. We entered several houses, whose 
vestibules had words of welcome written in Mo- 
saic on the floor. The sleeping rooms were not 
often more than six feet each way. Their 
kitchen was a small affair, and their dining room 
not so large as [ had expected to find it among 
such a luxurious people. It was, however, often 
splendidly decorated. Their chief strength seems 
to have been expended on their public reception 


| room, and the court in the centre of the house, 


which was surrounded by a colonade, with a 
fountain or fish-pond in the centre. Most of the 
dwelling houses were small, but there was one . 
probably fifty by one hundred feet, and contained 
a court forty feet square. Some bathing estab- 
lishments have been very well preserved, and we 
saw the cold and hot bath, with arrangements 
for heating the room by steam. In one of the 
rooms was a very large brazier, seven feet long. 
One street was entirely filled with shops, each 
one about ten or fifteen feet wide, and varying 
in depth. It is said, these shops not unfre- 
quently occupied the lower story of some large 
house, as is now the case with our hotels. In 
one of them was found a little glass in a window 
frame—the glass was not however very clear; 
how much is known of the excellence of the glass 
used by them, I do not know, but should think, 
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if it had been very good, it would have been 
used more frequently than appears to have been 
the case. The Amphitheatre in which gladiato- 
rial shows took place, and where the inhabitants 
of Pompeii are thought to have been assembled 
at the time of the eruption, is very perfect. It 
is provoking to see how slowly they are progress- 
ing with their excavations. It is quitea natural 
wish to be present at the opening, for the first 
time, of one of these buried houses, and the 
royal family at Naples has apparently resolved, 
at whatever sacrifice, to enable royal ‘and other 
distinguished visitors to gratify such a desire, 
and they appear to wish to keep Pompeii as an 
hereditary family toy, a sort of perpetual royal 
raree show—for centuries tocome. It is estimated 
that at the snail like pace at which the excava- 
tions have been hitherto conducted, it will be 
312 years before the whole city is laid bare, and 
all its treasures brought to light. In excavat- 
ing, the custom is, not to uncover anything en- 
tirely until the king has some visitor, whom he 
honors by inviting him to be present at the cere- 
mony of excavating a house, which, in future, 
goes by the name of the person thus distin- 
guished. Thus they have the house of the grand 
duke of Tuscany, Queen Caroline, &c. A little 
cottage, with the usual accessories of cats, dogs, 
pigs and children, is situated over the unexplored 
part, overlooking the excavation, and contains 
life enough to form a pleasing contrast with the 
death that reigns in the streets of the deserted 
city at its feet. ; 
I am now at Sorento. 


The hills, whieh, on 
the rest of the Sorrentine promontory come up 
entirely to the sea, recede somewhat a few miles 
below this town, leaving an amphitheatre sur- 
rounded completely by hills, and elevated 1,000 


feet above the sea. This spot, called the 
Plain of Sorento, is noted even in this country 
for its delicious climate and its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. I have a rose now lying on the table which 
was plucked this morning; and I have picked 
the most delicious oranges I evér tasted. From 
the terrace of the hotel is a most beautiful view 
of the bay of Naples, Vesuvius, &c.; but from 
the high hills back of the town, are the finest, 
embracing the coast of Italy, from Gaetea to the 
Punta Sicasa, the two gulfs, of Naples and 
Salerno, Vesuvius and Naples, with the little 
villages that line the coast. At about 10 o’clock 
we took a lunch on one of the highest peaks, on 
the terrace of the deserted convent of 8. Agata, 
and while we were enjoying it, could see—a mere 
speck in the distance—the ruined temples of 
Paesturn. ‘To-day finds us all storm stayed at 
Sorento, waiting for a clear day to see the blue 
grotto of Capri. Y. 


Some one calculates that there are now over 
thirty thousand planing machines in operation 
in the United States, each doing some sixteen 
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men’s work. If they should all be discontinued, it 
would require eighteen huadred thousand men to 
perform the same labor—a number nearly equal- 
ling three times the population of New York. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Two angels, one of life and one of death, 
Passed o’er the village as the morning broke; 
The dawn was on their faces, and beneath 
The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 


Their attitude and-aspect were the same, 
Alike their features and their robes of white ; 
But one was crowned with amarinth, as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 


I saw them pause on their celestial way; 
Then said I, with deep fear and doubt oppressed: 
«¢ Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 
The place where thy beloveds are at rest!” 
And he, who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Decending, at my door began to knock, 
And my heart sank with me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s shocke 
I recognized the nameless agony, 
The terror, and the tremor, and the pain, 
That oft before had filled and haunted me, 
And now returned with three-fold strength again. 
The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 
And listened, for I thought I heard God’s voice; 
And knowing whatso’er he sent was best, 
Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 
Then with a smile that filled the house with light, 
¢ My errand is not Death, but Life,” he said; 
And e’er I answered, passing out of sight, 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 
°T was at thy door, oh friend! and not at mine, 
The angel with the amarinthine wreath 
Pausing, descended, and with voice divine, 
Whispered a word, that had a sound like death. 
Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin; 
And softly from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. 
All is of God! if he but wave his hand 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of Jight on sea and land, 
Lo ! he looks back from the departing cloud. 
Angels of life and death alike are Bis ; 
Without his leave they pass no threshold o’er; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the door ? 


THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


Lo, the lilies of the field, 

How their leaves instruction yield! 
Hark to Nature’s lesson, given 

By the blessed birds of heaven! 

Every bush and tufted tree 

Warbles sweet philosophy : 

** Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow.””—Heber. 


AMERICAN VINEYARDS. 

Robert Buchanan, of Cincinnati, says that he 
sold last year from his vineyard 140,000 cuttings, 
and thinks that the whole number sold in one 
season would number 2,000,000 cuttings and 
300,000 stocks. This looks very much like 
making the Ohio valley the land of the vine. 
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Selected For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE TIME OF PRAYER. 


‘¢ Prayer reveals the blessings of the day, 
Prayer drives the dangers of the night away.” 


«¢ When the morning sun-beam shineth 
On the fragrance-laden air, 

And thou art refreshed with slumber, 
Then should be a time of prayer. 
When the Sun with noon-tide splendor 

Fills all vision every where, 
And thou needful rest art taking, 
That may be the time of prayer! 


When the day’s declining shadows 
End thy labors, toil and care ; 
Ere thou seekest wonted slumbers, 
Bow the knee in humble prayer ; 
Should the midnight ever find thee 
Wakeful on thy coueh—oh! there, 
There’s a time for solemn musing, 
That’s the time for secret prayer ! 
When in health and buoyant gladness, 
Life is joyous, bright and fair, 
That should be a time to utter 
Thankful gratitude in prayer! 
When afflicted, pained and wounded, 
Yea, when sickness lays thee bare, 
Doubt not, fear not, but confiding, 
Breathe thy soul in earnest prayer! 
Should’st thou ever be exposed 
To the world’s delusive snare, 
Or its wily arts perplex thee— 
That’s the time for urgent prayer. 
When the holy Spirit woos thee— 
In thy closet lonely there, 
Or before assembled thousands, 
Then engage in fervent prayer! 
In the walks of life, wherever 
They may lead,—through dark or fair, 
In the forest,—on the highway,— 
Ever keep a heart of prayer! 
Thou wilt find it a consoling, 
All sustaining guardian here, 
*Tis the master-key of Heaven— 
Pure, confiding, ardent prayer.” 


Friends’ Review. 


THE SPARROWS. 


“The poor little domestic birds—sparrows, 
robins, &c.—how this hard weather has subdued 
their independence! How they throw them- 
selves on us for protection! I have already 
more than twenty of these winged pensioners,” 
writes a friend, ‘‘who seem ‘to have no resource 
but what they receive from the crumbs that fall 
from my table. At this moment they are seated 
on a board on the outside of my chamber window, 
on opening which, several of them have actually 
come in, hopped about my room, warmed them- 
selves at my fire, and, thus refreshed, again take 
wing and brave the elements. Birds are at all 
times more tame here than I have seen them 
elsewhere; but in the severe part of the year 
they so absolutely throw themselves in the way 
of your bounty, that a man’s charity must very 
perversely ‘pass by on the other side,’ not to see; 
and, seeing, he must have a heart yet colder than 
the ice, not to accommodate their little wishes. 

What pleasure there is in gentle offices, 
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whether administered to bird, beast or man! 
How it refreshes in warm, how it animates one 
in rigorous weather! A red-breast is trotting 
over my carpet as I write; a poor frost-nipped 
chaflinch is nestling almost in the ashes of my 
fireplace ; and a sparrow, who had, after warming 
himself, ascended my table, is within the length 
of his beak of the paper on which I am writing. 
I nod, and tell him as he slopes his curious head 
to the writing, ’tis all about himself and his 
associates ; and the little fellow, with the pleas- 
ant pertness which characterizes the sparrow 
tribe, looked saucily into my face with his head 
aside, as much as to say, “a very good subject; 
work away friend.”’ Cold as the snow and bitin 
as the frost, there are some may ask whether 
‘¢ two sparrows are not sold for a farthing ?” and 
by way of inference may demand what can that 
leaf be worth that is wasted in describing their 
wants. Butifin the eye of Omnipotence one 
of these sparrows shall not fall to the ground 
unnoticed, their lives, their comforts, their dis- 
tresses, must be of some account in the eye of 
humanity.—Y. P. Gazette. 


THE WINTER SLEEP OF ANIMALS. 


Most, perhaps all, animals sleep or repose at 
given intervals, after certain periods of longer 
or shorter duration devoted to active exercise. 
This oblivious rest is necessary for the restoration 


of the energy of the nervous and muscular sys- 
tems, when that energy is exhausted by fatigue. 
There is, moreover, a tendency to sleep, or at 
least to rest quiet after repletion; and in hot 
countrics men and animals take their siesta du- 
ring the fervid heat of mid-day; narcotic drugs 
produce sleep, by tranquillizing an irritable con- 
dition of the nerves, but in over-doses they pro- 
duce coma, which is not true sleep, and which 
may end in death. 

Distinct alike from true sleep, and its simili- 
tude coma, is a species of lethargic insensibility 
ordinarily called the torpidity of hybernation. 
This torpidity is either perfect or imperfect, and 
it varies in duration. All animals do not fall 
into this condition, although many do; it occurs 
at a fixed period of the year, continues for weeks 
or months, passes off, and leaves the animal to 
the exercise of its wonted energies, and to its 
usual alternations of activity and repose. 

The term hybernation means retirement into 
winter quarters; but, in the present instance 
also supposes @ condition of torpidity when in 
that winter retreat. In our northern latitudes 
all our reptiles hybernate. Many of our quad- 
rupeds do so also, but none of our birds ; for to 
them is given the instinct and the power of mi- 
gration. 

As examples of hybernation among quadru- 
peds we may notice the marmot of the Alps. 
This animal excavates a deep burrow, in which 
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it makes a bed of dried grass and moss, and to 
this asylum it retires in autamn, stops up the 
entrance, lays itself placidly down, and falls into 
a state of torpor which lasts till the beginning of 
spring. 

The pretty little dormouse also hybernates. 
It makes a domed nest, generally in the crevice 
or chink of a tree, sometimes amidst the inter- 
lacements of the thickest part of a dense brake 
or tangled mass of brushwood, and in this snug 
dome-covered dormitory, made of moss, grass, 
and leaves, it coils itself up into a ball and waits 
the approach of sleep. The hedgehog hybernates; 
forming a warm, soft nest of moss and leaves, 
under the root of some old tree, in the hole of a 
bank, or under the covert of haystacks, masses of 
timber and logs, it there rolls itself up like a 
ball, and sinks into torpidity. 

Bats likewise hybernate, some more profound- 
ly than others. They seek the hollows of trees, 
the recesses of old ruins, church towers, barns, 
eaves, and similar retreats, making no nest, but 
hanging suspended by the hinder claws. Some 
hybernating animals, as the marmot, lay up a 
store of provisions for consumption in early 
spring, when, although the trance is over, other 
food is not attainable. 

Instinct impels all hybernating animals to seek 
at a definite period their winter asylum ; and, 
thus instinct-guided they never fix upon a wrong 
situation. In every case the aim seems to be 
the securement of a shelter from extreme cold, 
80 as to preserve the maintenance of a degree of 
temperature conducing to a peculiar condition of 
the system, without involving the loss of the 
vital principle : for extreme cold, as experiments 
have proved, does not produce torpidity in these 
animals, but death. If, for example, we expose 
an animal which naturally becomes torpid at a 
certain season of the year to excessive cold, and 
allow it no opportunity of sheltering itself, it 
will certainly perish. On the other hand, if we 
subject an animal in a state of hybernation to 
excessive cold, the shock will revive it; but let 
it continue in that cold medium for a short time, 
and it will die. Artificial warmth will revive an 
animal in its torpid state of hybernation, but not 
without injury. 

Bats and dormice thus awakened, seldom or 
never survive after being so unnaturally roused. 
‘* Animals which hybernate at a certain period 
of the year in obedience to a protective law, will 
not hybernate if exposed to cold at another sea- 
son ; and if the cold be intense, they will perish, 
as was proved by the experiments of Mangili.” 
Moreover, the degree of temperature at the time 
when animals seek their hybernating retreats is 
often higher than that of the spring month, when 
their revival takes place. 

A truly hybernating animal in its torpid con- 
dition presents us with the semblance of death : 
we can perceive no breathing, no motion of the 
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heart, no vital warmth; wounds inflicted seem 
to give no pain. We may roll a hedgehog over 
the floor, or a dormouse over the table, and they 
exhibit no signs of consciousness; they are under 
the influence of nature’s preservative chloroform. ° 

This is a slight sketch of what we ordinarily 
term hybernation. Let us reverse the picture, 
and present to our readers the sketch of a con- 
trary state of things. Hybernation means ¢or- 
por in a winter retreat. Let us contrast it with 
estivation, which means a like torpor during the 
intense heat of the dry season, or summer, in the 
hotter latitudes. 

In inter-tropical climates a continuance of heat 
and extreme dryness produces the same effects 
on animals as does the cold of winter in our tem- 
perate latitudes. Life appears to stagnate ; tor- 
pidity assumes the dominance ; the forest is still, 
as if destitute of its native wild tenants, for the 
birds either seek the densest coverts or migrate 
to other localities. We quote, with some omis- 
sions, the following extracts from Darwin’s in- 
teresting Journal, as calculated to give a true 
picture of this animal torpidity during the season 
of heat and drought. 

“When we first arrived at Bahia Blanca 
(South America,) September 7, we thought na- 
ture had granted scarcely a living creature to 
this sandy and dry country. By digging in the 
ground, however, several insects, large spiders 
and lizards, were found in a half-torpid state. 
On the 15th a few animals began to appear, and 
by the 18th, three days from the equinox, every- 
thing announced the commencement of spring. 
The plains were ornamented by flowers of a pink 
wood-sorrel, wild peas, @nothers, and gerani- 
ums. The birds began to lay their eggs ; nume- 
rous insects were crawling about; while the 
lizard tribe, the constant inhabitants of a sandy 
soil, darted in every direction.” It is well known 
that within the tropics the hybernation, or more 
properly estivation of animals, is governed by 
the times of drought. Near Rio Janeiro, I was 
at first surprised to observe that a few days after 
some little depressions had been changed into 
pools of water by the rain, they were peopled by 
numerous full-grown shells and beetles. Hum- 
boldt has related the strange accident of a hovel 
having been erected over the spot where a young 
crocodile lay buried in the mud; and, he adds, 
the Indians often find enormous boas, which they 
call uji, or water-serpents, in the same lethargic 
state. To reanimate them they must be irritated 
and wetted with water.” 

As the rainy season comes on suddenly—so, 
far more suddenly than in our climate, where 
the transition from winter to spring is gradual, 
does animal reviviscence, with a restoration to 
full activity, take place. To this singular tor- 
pidity of animals during heat and drought, Baron 
Humboldt expressly alludes when, speaking of 
the tanrec, a hedge-hog like animal of Madagas- 
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car, he says: “‘ As in the cold zone the depriva- 
tion of heat causes some animals to fall into win- 
ter sleep, s0 in the hot tropical countries an anal- 
ogous phenomenon occurs, which has not been 
sufficiently attended to, and to which I have ap- 
plied the name of swmmer sleep (estivation ;) 
drought and continuous high temperature act 
like the cold of winter in diminishing sensibility.” 

“When,” says the same philosopher, ‘ under 
the vertical rays of the never clouded sun, the 
carbonized turfy covering of the plains falls into 
dust, the indurated soil cracks asunder as if from 
the shock of an earthquake. 
opposing currents of air, whose conflict produces 
a rotary motion, come in contact with the soil, 
and the plain assumes a strange and singular as- 
pect. Like conical-shaped clouds, the points of 
which descend to the earth, the sand rises through 
the rarified air in the electrically-charged centre 
of the whirling current, resembling the loud wa- 
ter spout, dreaded by the experienced mariner. 
The lowering sky sheds a dim, almost straw-co- 
loured light. The horizon draws suddenly nearer, 
the steppe (plain) seems to contract, and with 
it the heart of the wanderer. The hot dusty 
particles which fill the air increase its suffoca- 
ting heat; and the east wind blowing over the 
long heated soil brings with it no refreshment, 
but rather a still more burning glow.” ... ... 
“ As in the icy north the animals become torpid 
with cold, so here, under the influence of the 
pareching drought, the crocodile and boa become 
motionless and fall asleep, deeply buried in the 
dry mud. Everywhere the death-threatening 
drought prevails, and yet by the play of the re- 
fracted rays of light, producing the phenomenon 
of the mirage, the thirsty traveller is pursued by 
, the illusive image of a cool, rippling, watery 
mirror.” Of the distress which the herds of 
horses and cattle suffer at this season, the writer 
gives a fearful picture, which we must here omit. 

“ At length,” he adds, “ after the long drought 
the welcome season of the rains arrives, and then 
how suddenly is the scene changed! The deep 
blue of the hitherto perpetually cloudless sky be- 
comes lighter; at night the dark space in the 
constellation of the southern cross is hardly dis- 
tinguishable, and the soft phosphorescent light 
of the Magellanic clouds fades away. A single 
cloud appears in the south, like a distant moun- 
tain rising perpendicularly from the horizon. 
Gradually the increasing vapours spread like 
mist over the sky, and now the distant thunder 
ushers in the life-restoring rain.” The suffoca- 
ting heat has passed away‘ as if by magic ; the 
vegetation of the plains springs into luxuriance ; 
the beasts of prey roam abroad; the herds re- 
joice in water and pasturage; and the creatures 
which slept in torpidity awake and bestir them- 
selves. It is now that the alligator and huge 
boa burst from their temporary graves. “Some- 
times,” so the aborigines relate, ‘on the mar- 
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gin of the swamps the moistened clay is seen to 
blister, and rise slowly in a kind of mound; then, 
with a violent noise, like the outbreak of a small 
voleano, the heaped up eartlf is cast high into 
the air. The beholder acquainted with the mean- 
ing of this spectacle flies, for he knows there 
will issue forth a gigantic water-snake, or a 
scaly crocodile, awakened from a torpid state by 
the first fall of rain.” 

Thus, then, in the hotter regions, during the 
season of drought, life appears to stagnate as it 
does in the winter of our northern latitudes ; but 
in each case one great object is aimed at, aceord- 
ing to the wisdom of Providence, namely, the 
preservation of life, although under thesemblance 
of death. 

Wonderful and striking, if we consider it, is 
this preservative law. In our climate so few 
are the hybernating quadrupeds or reptiles, that 
persons in general are seldom led to notice the 
change which spring produces, when the hedge- 
hog, and fieldmouse, and dormouse, issue forth, 
when the snake leaves his retreat, when the liz- 
ard appears on the hedgerow banks in all its live- 
liness, and the frog, emerging from the mud, 
throngs every pool and drainage course. 

But in the hotter regions, where during the 
season of intense heat and drought, when all na- 
ture seems oppressed, so great a multitude of 
animals retire and sleep, and then suddenly 
burst forth, roused by the first showers, grateful 
to man and beast, the contrast forces itself on 
the attention. It is one of the natural phenom- 
ena with which the wildest aborigines are inti- 
mately conversant.— The Leisure Hour. 


AMERICAN WOOL. 

The statement has been promulgated far and 
wide that American wool is unfit to give that 
beautiful finish required for broadcloth of the 
best quality. It has been stated that our wools 
were longer in the staple than the foreign kinds, 
and were excellent for making strong warps, but 
did not possess the necessary felting property 
requisite for fine cloth, and for this reason a little 
foreign wool was necessary. H.C. Merriam, in 
the last number of the Country Gentlemen, seat- 
ters all such assertions to the winds, and proves 
conclusively that American wool surpasses all 
foreign wools for its felting properties, and for 
making beautiful broadcloth, light or heavy. He 
states that American grown wool and fine wool 
from Saxony have been tested, and the palm 
awarded tothe former. The finest Saxony wool 
obtained from Hungary contained only 2,400 
serrations to the inch, while wool obtained from 
samples of American flocks contained 2,552 ser- 
rations to the inch. 

In all debates, let truth be thy aim; not vic- 
tory, or an unjust interest: and endeavor to gain, 
rather than to expose, thy antagonist. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Fiovg anv Meau.—Holders of Flour are asking $7} 
per barrel for standard brands, with light sales. 


9}. Rye Flour is dull at $5, and Penna. Corn Meal at 
$3 per barrel. - 
Grain.—Wheat is in poor supply and dull. 
of inferior and good red at $1 50 a $1 66, and $1 63 
a $1 85 fur prime white. 
per bushel. 
at 59 cents afloat, and 58 cents in store. 
dull at 37 


Oats are 
a 38 e-nts per bushel for Pennsylvania. 


ECTURES ON PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
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LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYs, is pleasantly situated 


For | in a very healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J. 
common and extra brands $74 a $74; fancy lots $8) a | about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 


The Seventh Session of this Institution will open 
on the 19th of 5th me. next, and continue twenty 


Sales | weeks. 


All the branches of a liberal English Education are 


Rye is selling freely at 95 | thoroughly taught; and Lectures are delivered on 
Corn is in good demand ; sales of yellow | Scientific subjects. 


The most approved system of Teaching which has 
been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. 


Texms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 


At the solicitation of her friends, Ann Preston | attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 


M. D., will give another course of lectures for women 
on Physiology and Hygiene. The Introductory will 
be delivered on 4th day, the 9th of 4th mo. at 4 o’clock 
P. M., to be followed by others on Sth day the 10th, 
and 7th day the 12th, 2d day the 14th, 4th day the | 
16th, and 5th day the 17th. The course will be de- | 
livered in the Hall, on the southeast corner of Ninth 
and Spring Garden, entrance on Ninth Street. 


FYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
B The Summer Session of this school will commence 
the first Second day in the Fifth month, and continue 
twenty weeks. 


G 


stationery, excepting Mathematical Books, and noextra 
charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
Instruments. 

A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 
to and from Philadelphia. 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. U., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. 





WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The summer session of this 


It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation in | 8¢200l will commence on 2d day the 19th of 5th month 


Byberry, Twenty-Third Ward, Philadelphia, with easy | 
and,cheap access to the city twice aday by steambont | 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornvell’s | 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 

The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education with Mathe- 
matics and Drawing. 


Every attention will be given to promote the health, | 


comfort and progress of the pupils. 
Terms for boarding, washing and iuition $60 per 
session. No extra charges except for stationery. For 
circulars containing particulars, apply to 
JANE HILLBORN AND SISTERS, 
3d mo. 29th—6t. Byberry P. O., Pa. 


‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR| 


BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution will 


tinue twenty weeks. 
Terus.—Seventy dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


For further particulars address, | 





3d mo. 22—3m. 


\ ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

J GIRLS.—It is “intended to commence the first 
session of this School on the 2d Second day in. the 
Fifth month next, to continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation at 
Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y., 10 miles south of 
Rochester. It is easy of access, being about 100 rods 
from Scottsville Station, on the Genesee Valley Rail- 
road, and two miles from West Rush on the Canan- 
daigua and Niagara Falls Railroad, from either of 
which pupils will be conveyed free of churge. 

The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education. 

It will be under the care of Stephen and Elizabeth 
N. Cox, who, with the assistance of qualified teachers, 
will pay every attention to the health, comfort and 
progress of the pupils. 

Texms.—For tuition, board and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance. 

For Circulars and further information, address 

STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
2d mo. 23—2m. West Rush, Monroe Co., N.Y. 





| 
| 
{ 





commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- a 


next, and continue twen:y weeks. It is situated a 
short distance from the Penllyn Station, on the 
North Pennsylvania Rail road, from which place pupils 
will be conveyed toand from the school free of charge. 
Terms $60 for the summer session, one half payable 
in advance. 
For further information address either of the under- 
signed, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
4th mo. 5th, 1856 —6t. 


——- —_—_—2— —__—_—_— -_—-—— 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

J GIRLS, is situated within five minutes walk of 
Unionville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles south- 
west of West Chester, and sixteen northwest of Wil- 
This school is easy of access by means of 
public stages passing through the village to and from, 


| the above named places. ‘Ihe summer term will Ging" 
mence on the fifth of fifth month next, and continue “™ 


twenty weeks. All the usual branches of a thorough 
English Education are taught; also Drawing. 

The French Language is taught at an extra charge 
of $5 per term. Needle work, extra $3 per term, 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, $55 per session. Those 
wishing places please apply early, as the school is 
limited to thirty. 

For Circulars address the Principal, Unionville, P. 
O., Chester Connty, Pennsylvania. 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal, 

3d mo. 29. 


ONDON GROVE BOA: G SCHOOL FOR 
» YOUNG MEN AN} -—It is intended to 





| commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 


the first 2d-day in the 5th-month, next. Lectures will 


| be delivered on various gubjects by the Teacher; also 


on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical Practitioner, 
the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus, and 
the latter by Plates ddapted to the. purpose. 
Terms.—$65 for 20 weeks; no extra charges except 
for the Latin and French Languages, which will be 
$5 each. For Circulars including References and 
further particulars address 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove P. O., Chester County, Pa. 
3d mo. 18 6wp. 





